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VII.— THE EISB OP A THBOEY OP STAGE 

PEESENTATION IN ENGLAND DUKING 

THE EIGHTEENTH CENTUEY 

Stage history has generally been regarded by the student 
of the arts as a thing apart. It has been assumed that the 
stage has developed its own art, influenced only by the art 
of the stage in other lands or in other times. In general, 
this assumption seems to me unjustified. Eather, the stage 
should, I believe, be regarded as giving expression in its art 
to the dominant artistic theory of the time. It is only in 
its medium of expression that the art of the stage differs 
from the other arts ; its fundamental artistic theory is that 
held in common with the other arts. Certainly, it seems 
to me, it is only in this fashion that one can account for the 
changes in the theory of dramatic presentation that came 
about within the compass of the eighteenth century. It is 
my purpose in this paper, therefore, to show the develop- 
ment of the theory of acting in England in the eighteenth 
century, and to show that in its development the theory of 
acting followed the general artistic theory of the day. 

With more or less accuracy the stage history of the eight- 
eenth century may be divided into four periods: the first 
extending from about 1690 to 1741 and characterized by 
the following of tradition and by the acceptance of conven- 
tionalized tone and gesture on the stage ; the second lasting 
from 1741 to 1776, and marked by a revolt against the 
ideas of the preceding period and by the use of imitative 
acting; the third, from 1776 to 1782, serving as a transi- 
tion period ; the fourth, persisting after 1782 through the 
early years of the nineteenth century and distinguished by 
the acceptance of the "grand style" on the stage. The 
first period is the period of classicism; the second the 
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period of realistic romanticism; the fourth the period of 
the romanticism of the " grand style " and akin to the 
classical romanticism of English literature. 

It must be remembered that from 1660 through the 
eighteenth century, all discussion relative to the manner 
of stage delivery centered about two points: (1) the fol- 
lowing of tradition in acting a character, and (2) the 
style of declamation to be adopted in the delivery of trag- 
edy. Strangely enough, the pervading idea of tragedy as 
the teacher of morals, and comedy as the teacher of man- 
ners seems so to have affected the theory of stage delivery 
as to have made the natural delivery of comedy a matter 
of course, while about the matter of tragic utterance a 
continuous battle of critics and actors raged. It was in- 
evitable, then, that the artistic theory of the time should 
find expression in laws relative to these matters. 

The Period of Classicism: The Acceptance of 
Tradition 

The zeal with which contemporary writers ascribed an 
unvarying excellence to the post-Eestoration actors some- 
times challenges skepticism. But the source of the at- 
tributed excellence cannot be denied, once the major prem- 
ise of the syllogism of critical judgment be allowed. It 
was assumed that the author of plays knew how they 
should be acted, and that his interpretation of his own 
characters was not only the most accurate, but also the most 
effective interpretation. According to this assumption, 
the author knew not only how to interpret life in his dra- 
mas, but also how to re-interpret these dramas in action. 
Necessarily, then, the acting of a character should be 
based upon the traditional following of the author's in- 
structions to the first player of the part, and the closer 
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the imitation of the older actor by the younger, the better 
was his presentation of the part. In this way we find 
Downes accounting for the superior excellence of Better- 
ton, in chronicling the 1662 performance of Hamlet: 

The Tragedy of Hamlet ; Hamlet being Perform'd by Mr. Betterton, 
Sir William (having seen Mr. Taylor of the Black-Fryars Company 
Act it, who being instructed by the Author Mr. Shakespeur) taught 
Mr. Bedterton in every Particle of it; which by his exact Perform- 
ance 'of it, gain'd him Esteem and Reputation, Superlative to all 
other plays. 1 

Of Henry VIII, performed a little later, he adds : 

The part of the King was so right and justly done by Mr. Better- 
ton, he being Instructed in it by Sir William, who had it from Old 
Mr. Lowen, that had his Instructions from Mr. Shakespear himself, 
that I dare and will aver that none can, or will come near him in 
this Age, in the performance of that part: a 

Mrs. Betterton is said to have been famed for her act- 
ing in Shakespeare's plays, particularly for her Ophelia, 
of which character Sir William Davenant gave her some 
idea from his memory of the boy Ophelias who acted be- 
fore the civil wars. 3 

In the dialogue of James Wright, Sistoria Histricmica, 
the first edition of which was issued in 1699, we find 
further evidence of this theory. One of the characters, 
Lovewit, declares that the actors of the present age are 
(some few excepted) inferior to Hart, Mohun, and others 
of the preceding age. Trueman replies that those were 
again inferior to the players before the war — Lowin, Tay- 
lor, Pollard, etc. Lovewit replies : 

*Rosciu8 Anglieanus. A facsimile reprint of the rare original of 
1708. London, J. M. Jarvis and Son, 1886, p. 21. 

1 Ibid., p. 24. 

'Thomas Davies, Dramatic Miscellanies (London, 1784), vol. m, 
p. 126. 
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I am willing to believe it but cannot readily; because I have been 
told, that those whom I mention'd, were bred up under the others of 
your acquaintance, and follow'd their manner of action, which is 
now lost: So far, that when the question has been ask'd, Why these 
players do not revive the Silent W^oman, and some others of Jon- 
son's plays? (once of highest esteem), they have answered, Truly, 
because there are none living who can rightly humour those parts; 
for all who related to the Blackfriers, (where they were acted in 
perfection) are now dead and almost forgotten. 4 

Colley Gibber gives an account of an affair of 1694 in 
the playhouses which shows how far this theory of author- 
ity in acting a part persisted. The Lincoln's Inn Fields 
playhouse announced Hamlet for Tuesday. Drury Lane 
thereupon announced Hamlet for Monday. In retaliation 
Lincoln's Inn Fields proposed Hamlet also for Monday. 
Drury Lane replied by putting on at six hours' notice the 
play previously advertised for Lincoln's Inn Fields, The 
Old Bachelor. Powell performed his part in imitation of 
Betterton, who had the part at the other house, while the 
then untried Cibber dressed, talked, and acted the part of 
Alderman Fondlewife after the manner of Dogget at the 
rival house. 5 

The result of this theory of the necessary transmission 
of the interpretation of the character from actor to actor 
was that the interpretation became fixed, and that acting 
was considered a matter of mere study. Thus Anthony 
Aston in his Brief Supplement to Colley Cibber says of 
Mrs. Verbruggen: 

She was all art, and her acting acquired, but she dressed it so nice, 
it looked like nature; there was not a look, a motion, but what were 
all designed; and these at the same word, period, incident, were 



*In Dodsley, A Select Collection of Old Plays (London, 1780), 
vol. xn, p. 339. 

* An Apology for the Life of Mr. Colley Cioher, Comedian and" 
Patentee of the Theatre Royal. Written by himself. (Ed. Bell- 
chambers, London, 1822), pp. 208-215. 
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every night in the same character alike, and yet all sat charmingly 
easy upon her." 

The immediate successor of Betterton in public esteem 
was Barton Booth. Apparently, however, Booth ventured 
to disregard tradition to a certain extent. Davies says of 
him that he, " though a professed admirer of Betterton 
almost to idolatry, had too much judgment to copy or 
servilely imitate his action." 7 That he dared to study 
and to interpret a character seems also to he implied in a 
sketch by Aaron Hill : " Two advantages distinguished 
him, in the strongest Light, from the rest of his Fraterni- 
ty: He had Learning to understand perfectly whatever it 
was his Part to speak: Judgment to know how far it 
agreed with his Character." 8 

These accounts, of course, may be interpreted as relat- 
ing to new characters, characters in new dramas. But of 
Antony Boheme, a follower of Booth, we find a more 
definite account : " As he was an original actor and not an 
auricular imitator, his manner of acting Lear was very 
different from that of Booth." 9 

However, the theory demanding the traditional acting 
of a part and reckoning a mechanical knowledge of a part 
as ability to act that part persisted alongside of these ap- 
parent variations. The Life of Quin contains this de- 
scription of the state of affairs in 1718 at the time when 
Quin came on the stage: 

Besides, the manager considered acting as a mere mechanical ac- 
quisition, that nothing but time could procure; and therefore, every 



'Reprinted in Grolier Society Edition of Colley Cibber. Cf. vol. 
n, p. 321. 

' Davies, I. c, vol. n, p. 278. 

8 Quoted in Thomas Betterton, The History of the English Stage 
from the Restoration to the Present Time (1741), p. 146. 

Davies, I. c, vol. n, pp. 276, 277. 
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one in his company was to serve his apprenticeship before he 
attempted being even a journeyman actor. This accounts for Quin's 
remaining for a long time the mere scene drudge, the faggott of 
the drama. 10 

Aaron Hill in his preface to Zara (1735) protested 
against the " extraordinary concession " of the rulers of 
the stage of that day " that actors must be twenty years 
such, before they can expect to be masters of the air, and 
tread, of the Stage." n 

Such was the state of affairs when in 1741 there oc- 
curred the two most important events of the eighteenth 
century stage — the appearance of Macklin as Shylock, and 
the appearance of Garrick as Richard III. Macklin 
rescued Shylock from the comic interpretation earlier ac- 
tors had given him, and in the face of much opposition 
attained success in his presentation of the character as a 
serious one. Garrick, too, re-interpreted Richard III. 
And these two ventures apparently established the freedom 
of interpretation on the stage, for the stage history of suc- 
ceeding years is largely a chronicle of varied readings, di- 
verse interpretations, and new excellences brought by the 
increasing stream of actors. 

Yet, ironically, these very actors seem to have estab- 
lished in many cases new traditions. Macklin was " the 
Jew that Shakespeare drew " to his generation, and the 
public refused to see any one else play the character. They 
likewise refused to see any other Falstaff than Quin. 12 
And before Mrs. Abington quitted the stage, Miss Phillips, 
afterward Mrs. Crouch, is said to have attended her per- 

10 The Life of Mr. James Quin, Comedian, with the History of the 
Stage from his Commencing Actor to his Retreat to Bath (London, 
1766), p. 17. 

a Cf. Works (1760), vol. I, pp. 24-26. 

50 Davies, I. c, vol. I, p. 232. 
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formances regularly on an order, expecting thenceforth to 
play after her manner. 13 

A pupil of Macklin, Dr. or Sir John Hill, published in 
1750 a book called The Actor, in which he discussed the 
theory of traditional acting. He says : 

We yet see those who, in the life-time of some of the old players 
of great name, were allowed to be like them; and we see in Mr. 
Garrick a person unlike to them all, and to every thing that has 
gone before him; none has ever disputed whether he or they deserved 
the palm; and it is certain that he has formed himself by study, and 
they by imitation." 

Later, in discussing the necessity for the actor's under- 
standing the author's meaning, Hill says also: 

It will be said, that imitation will supply the place of understand- 
ing, and that having observed in what manner another pronounces 
any sentence, the performer may give it utterance in the same 
cadence; an ear answering the purposes of understanding. Too many 
players are of this opinion; but it is setting their profession very 
low, it is reducing that to a mechanical art which was intended to 
exert all the force of genius; hut as it is contemptible, it is also 
imperfect." 

Hill continues his attack by questioning how mere imi- 
tators can ever learn to act in new plays, and by instancing 
the necessity for getting away from old errors and for per- 
mitting new excellences. Where imitation rules, the actor 
shows that he is but repeating a schoolboy's lesson, the 
meaning of which he has not taken pains to get, as might 
be seen in The Siege of Damascus, then playing. 

The public continued intermittently hostile to new in- 
terpretations even so late as Mrs. Siddons's time, when she 
made changes in the manner of acting Lady Macbeth in 
1785. But from the time when Macklin and Garrick ap- 

B W. J. Young, Memoirs of Mrs. Crouch (London, 1806), vol. I, 
p. 155. 
"Ed. of 1755, p. 5. a Ibid., p. 21. 
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peared in 1741, the right to re-interpretation was estab- 
lished. 

In general, then, we find the actors of the post-Restora- 
tion period tenaciously adhering to the doctrine of au- 
thority in the matter of character-interpretation on the 
stage. We find Booth and his follower, Boheme, depart- 
ing from this following of tradition. Meanwhile, the 
theory of traditional acting had resulted in a fixed inter- 
pretation of characters and in a mechanical art of acting. 
During the period when Quin was the leader of the stage 
these characteristics persisted. With Garrick and Mack- 
lin the right to go to nature herself, to re-interpret a play 
in the light of life itself, was established. The theory was 
formulated by Hill in his The Actor, and was not attacked, 
in spite of occasional resentments on the part of the public 
where noticeable departures from accepted interpretations 
were made. 

The Period of Classicism : The Mode of Tragic 
Delivery 

Aside from the question of the traditional acting of a 
part, the question of the mode of tragic delivery loomed 
most important in eighteenth-century stage theory. As 
I have said, the pervading idea of tragedy as the teacher 
of morals, and comedy as the teacher of manners seems to 
have caused the theatrical world to accept the natural reci- 
tation of comedy as a matter of course, while the mode of 
tragic delivery offered constant ground for dispute. 

The history of natural and artificial acting previous to 
the Restoration is a matter which I shall not attempt to 
discuss here. The post-Restoration actors, — Hart, Better- 
ton, Mrs. Barry, Mrs. Saunderson (afterwards Mrs. Bet- 
terton) particularly — were regarded, at least by their con- 
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temporaries as sincere interpreters of nature. 16 By 
eighteenth-century critics and dabblers in theatrical his- 
tory they were similarly regarded. Davies says that we 
must suppose the actors of Shakespeare's time to have been 
capable of the portrayal of the variety of action and pas- 
sion revealed in his works. 17 The immediate followers 
of these players must have been able likwise to " hold the 
mirror up to nature." 

When, therefore, there crept into use a mode of tragic 
delivery totally at variance with all idea of natural speak- 
ing, it is difficult to say. Anthony Aston in his Brief 
Supplement said of Mrs. Barry, " Neither she nor any of 
the actors of those times had any tone in their speaking 
(too much, lately, in use)." 18 Yet in the preface to Dry- 
den's The Fairy Queen, adapted from Shakespeare's The 
Midsummer Night's Dream and published in 1692, occurs 
this passage : 

Sir William D'Avenant's Siege of Rhodes, was the first opera we 
ever had in England, no man can deny; and is indeed a perfect 
opera, there being this difference only between an opera and a 
tragedy, that the one is a story sung with proper action, the other 
spoken. And he must be a very ignorant player, who knows not 
there is a musical cadence in speaking; and that a man may as well 
speak out of tune as sing out of tune. 

The inference here clearly is that even in Betterton's time 
there was recognized a particular mode of speaking tragic 
parts. 

Downes in speaking of the actors playing after 1706 
says of Wilks that he was 

"Pepys, Cibber, Aston, and others of the lesser writers furnish 
abundant evidence for this statement. Cf. Dibdin, A Complete His- 
tory of the Stage, vol. x, pp. 230, 231, for a summary. 

" Davies, I. o., vol. i, pp. 33, 34. 

M Aston, I. c, p. 311. 
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Proper and Comely in Person, of Graceful Port, and Mein and 
Air; void of Affectation; his Elevation and Cadences just, Congruent 
to Elocution; Especially in Gentile Comedy; not Inferior in Tragedy. 
The Emission of his Words free, easy, and natural; Attracting 
attentive silence in his Audience, (I mean the Judicious) except 
where the Unnatural Rants, As 

Vie mount the sky, 
And kick the — ds like footballs as I fly: 

As Poet D . . . rfy has it, 
Which puts the Voice to such Obstreperous stretch, 
Requires the Lungs of a Smith's Bellows to reach. 1 ' 

The comment would seem, indeed, to indicate that Wilks 
conformed to an ideal of utterance somewhat at variance 
with that of mere natural delivery even in passages other 
than the " Unnatural Rants " which so over-taxed his 
lungs. At least, the description, " his Elevation and Ca- 
dences just, Congruent to Elocution," is suggestive. 

Of Gibber, Downes says that he was equal to Mountfort 
in certain characters and " not much Inferior in Tragedy, 
had Nature given him Lungs Strenuous to his finisht 
Judgment." And that Downes differentiated comic and 
tragic delivery is certain from his description of Estcourt 
who " laetificates his audience in comedy (Nature endow- 
ing him with an easy, free, unaffected Mode of Elo- 
cution)." 19 

Aaron Hill in his dedication to The Fatal Vision, acted 
in 1716, spoke of the accustomed manner of the stage 
as being a " horrible, theatric way of speaking." He pro- 
tested that save in " Mr. Booth, who is, indeed, a just and 
excellent tragedian, you should never hear so much as an 
Endeavor at those thrilling breaks, and changes of the 
voice." 20 

Yet Dibdin speaks of Booth as having " in some degree 

19 Downes, I. c, p. 51. 

20 Hill, I. c, vol. i, pp. 148, 149. 
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cramped nature by lacing the buskin too tight," 21 and 
Cooke tells us that Macklin said of Booth that " though 
he repeated blank verse in the solemn articulate manner 
of that day, there was a roundness and melody in his 
voice which was remarkably pleasing." 22 

Apparently, then, this fashion of tragic delivery was 
accepted during the decade preceding the opening of the 
eighteenth century, though it seems probable that it had 
been gradually introduced. As we shall see later, it gained 
definite authority during the years just previous to Gar- 
rick's appearance, when Quin was dictator of the stage. 
And whether it is significant or no, it is interesting to note 
that the famous speech of Hamlet to the players, which 
was used as a text by all later advocates of natural acting, 
was not spoken on. the stage from the death of Betterton 
until the time when it was revived by Garrick. 23 

To define this change and to trace the sources contribut- 
ing to bring it about is, then, our immediate concern. 

We saw that Aston spoke of toning words in describing 
the habits of his day. Davies described the acting of the 
generation preceding Garrick as characterized by " eleva- 
tion of the voice, with a sudden mechanical depression of 
its tones, calculated to excite admiration and to intrap 
applause." 2i Foote quotes Sir John Hill's On Stage 
Recitation, which referred to " the recitative of the old 
tragedy " and chronicled " the gestures forced, and beyond 
all that ever was in nature, and the recitative was a kind 
of singing." 25 Murphy says that when Garrick came, 

S1 Dibdin, I. c, vol. iv, pp. 419, 420. 

" W. Cooke, Memoirs of Charles Macklin (1806), p. 16. 

23 Davies, I. c, vol. m, p. 80. 

M Thomas Davies, Memoirs of the Life of David Garrick, Esq. 
(London, 1780), vol. i, p. 40. 

"William Cooke, Memoirs of Samuel Foote, Esq. (1805), vol. I, 
pp. 38, 39. 
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" tragedy roared in a most unnatural strain ; rant was 
passion; whining was grief; vociferation was terror, and 
drawling accents were the voice of love." 26 

Of Quin we find numerous descriptions that in a measure 
reveal his style of declamation. Davies said of him that 
though he was " a very natural reciter of plain and fami- 
liar dialogue, he was utterly unqualified for the striking 
and vigorous characters of tragedy." 27 He described also 
Quin's manner of " heaving up his words, and his labored 
action." 28 Elsewhere this same writer said of Quin in 
Macbeth that he was " deficient in animated utterance, 

and wanted flexibility of tone During the whole 

representation he scarce ever deviated from a dull, heavy, 
monotony." 29 Cumberland described him thus : " With 
very little variation of cadence, and in a deep, full tone, 
accompanied by a sawing kind of action, which had more 
of the senate than of the stage in it, he rolled out his hero- 
ics with an air of dignified indifference." His Oato and 
his Brutus were to be remembered witb pleasure; his 
Richard and his Lear were to be forgotten, according to 
this author. 30 Kirkman described him as " stiff in his 
manner and heavy in his deportment." 31 He reported 
Macklin as having thought Quin's declamation fine though 
somewbat pompous. And of his Othello, Kirkman said that 
" his person was clumsy, his declamation heavy, his pas- 

26 Arthur Murphy, The Life of David Garrick, Esq. (London, 1801), 
vol. i, p. 17. 

27 Davies, Life of D. <?., vol. I, p. 28. 
*>Ibid., p. 40. 

29 Davies, Dram. Mis., vol. n, p. 133. 

so Quoted in Joseph Knight, David Garrick (London, 1894), pp. 
62, 63. 

n James Kirkman, Memoirs of the Life of Charles Maoklin, Esq. 
(London, 1799), vol. I, p. 469. 
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sions bellowing, his emphasis affected, and his under 
strokes growling." 32 

That this recitative was used only in tragedy seems, 
however, certain. Boaden, who could remember many of 
the old players, and who knew the stage world of the late 
eighteenth century intimately and hence knew the tra- 
ditions of the stage, said: 

I have always observed, that the comic actors delivered it [the 
blank verse of Shakespeare, Fletcher, Jonson, and Massinger] with- 
out an appearance of stiffness, and they appeared to be talking it as 
their natural speech; while their tragic brethren, in the same play, 
and in the same scene, assumed Burke's Falsetto invariably, and with 
an air of superiority too, which the very attempt forfeited alto- 
gether ." 

Only one reasoned-out definition of this monotony was 
written, so far as I have been able to discover. Sir John 
Hill in his The Actor of 1750 wrote of monotony: 

Of this fault there are three distinct kinds. The one is an eternal 
sameness of tone and pronunciation: this is the fault of only the 
worst players, and always arises from their attempts at the declama- 
tory manner. The second, is a sameness in the close of all periods; 
this the old players seem to have been, in general, guilty of. The 
third kind of monotony is, a repetition of the same accents and in- 
flections, on all occasions. This is too much the fault of the most 
considerable of the present players. 81 

We may conclude, then, that late in the seventeenth 
century and early in the eighteenth century there grew up 
a new mode of tragic declamation; that it differentiated 
tragedy from comedy in its delivery, elevating tragedy to 
a more dignified, more pompous kind of utterance, the 
conventions of which were fixed. These conventions seem 

ra Ibid., vol. I, p. 328. 

"James Boaden, The Life of Mrs. Jordan (London, 1831), vol. n, 
pp. 22, 23. 
84 Ed. of 1755, p. 246. 
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to have related both to voice and to gesture. The words 
were spoken with rhythmic utterance, and the voice was 
elevated to a definite pitch. The gestures were formal, 
grand, and dignified. But the distinguishing feature was 
the acceptance of formalism and convention as consistent 
with and even essential to the dignity of tragedy in just 
the same way in which we accept the artificial gestures, 
walk, and other conventions of grand opera. Indeed, if 
we could imagine grand opera recited or intoned rather 
than sung, we should probably come near to picturing a 
tragedy delivered in the time of Quin. 

How this change came to be is uncertain, since no writer 
of the time has told us anything of it. Two sources are, 
however, conjectured for the change. The first source is 
the Trench stage. The second is the compulsion of the 
rhymed tragedies which were being produced at this time. 

In a late thesis entitled Garrick: A Cosmopolitan Actor, 
by F. A. Hedgcock, this style of declamation is said to have 
come from France, the influence of which country had been 
felt in dramatic matters since the Restoration. Mr. Hedg- 
cock says that Voltaire's definition of French tragedy as 
" conversation in five acts " had represented a state of 
affairs necessarily influential in matters of stage delivery. 
Many of the plays were in the rhyme and style of the 
French classical drama, " which the actor, advancing to 
the front of the stage, recited in rhythmic fashion with 
conventional gestures and in absolute indifference to the 
movements of his companions in the theatre." 85 Knight, 
also, in his David Garrick attributed this change to French 
influence. 86 

That tragedies of the time were necessarily recited in 
artificial fashion is found, too, as a doctrine oft repeated. 

85 Page 43. *> Pages 25, 26. 
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Sir John Hill said that monotony was often the fault of 
the author in closing the sense with the rhyme, and he 
suggested that a remedy for the evil he found in run-on 
lines, etc. 

Davies analyzed the relation much more closely. In 
comparing a scene between Sporza and Francisco in Mas- 
singer's Duke of Milan with a scene between Shakespeare's 
John and Hubert, he says: 

In Massinger, eloquent language and unbroken periods give easy 
assistance to the speaker, and calm and undisturbed pleasure to the 
hearer: In Shakespeare, the abrupt hints, half -spoken meanings, 
hesitating pauses, passionate interruptions, and guilty looks, require 
the utmost skill of the actors while they alarm and terrify the 
spectator." 

Elsewhere Davies pointed out the fact that the increase 
and decline of this intoning style of declamation might be 
allied to the progress of dramatic history. He noted Dry- 
den's heroic tragedies as the first in rhyme, and commented 
on the beginning of natural diction in All for Love, natural 
diction being completely restored with Otway. Meanwhile, 
among the revived plays popularity had first been granted 
to Ben Jonson, then to Beaumont and Fletcher, and finally 
to Shakespeare. 33 

On the other hand, Kirkman makes this artificial fashion 
of speaking the cause of Rowe's monotony and his jingling 
rhymes at the end of the acts of The Fair Penitent. 89 

Whether in any case these relations of cause and effect 
can ever be proved definitely, I very much doubt. But it 
it certain that some relation must and does exist between 
the style of dramatic writing and the style of acting. A 
drama written in rhymed couplets cannot be spoken fit- 

" Dram. Mis., vol. I, p. 51. 3 ' Kirkman, I. c, vol. I, p. 347. 

''Ibid., vol. ra, pp. 154-190. 
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tingly in the broken and chatty fashion of ordinary dia- 
logue. However, rather than make any attempt to differ- 
entiate cause and effect, I should prefer to reckon both 
plays and acting as manifestations of the classical theory 
of tragedy prevalent at the time, a theory undoubtedly 
influenced by the artificially created French classical 
drama. 

The Period of Eealistic Eomanticism 

From some time about 1690 until 1741, this style of 
acting, which we may fairly call classical, dominated the 
English stage. The period of its dominance almost exactly 
coincided with the period of the so-called classicism in 
English literary history. But in the art of the stage as in 
the other arts there were already at work during the period 
of the greatest acceptance given to this classicism forces 
which were to make for the dissolution of this school of 
acting, forces which pointed to a romanticism on the stage 
as definite and as well marked as the coming romanticism 
of the other arts. 

In 1716 in his dedication to The Fatal Vision Aaron 
Hill had protested against the customary manner of speak- 
ing on the stage as being opposed to nature. And as early 
as 1725 Charles Macklin had made an unappreciated effort 
to introduce the natural style of acting upon the stage. 
He later described the result of his effort, " I spoke so 
familiar, Sir, and so little in the hoity-toity tone of the 
Tragedy of that day, that the Manager Eich told me I had 
better go to grass for another year or two." Acting upon 
this advice, he went to the provinces for a few years, but 
1733 saw him established in London. "When he returned, 
he apparently had not lost faith in the justice of his cause, 
and he continued to " speak so familiar " that he was not 
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given a chance to do much harm in the theatre for the next 
few years. 40 

Between the years 1734 and 1736, Aaron Hill, a person 
of excellent theories and varied interests, issued a paper 
known as the Prompter, in which he made critical com- 
ment on the actors and acting of the time. In 1735 this 
same Aaron Hill proposed to establish a school of acting 
to be called a tragic academy. This school was to be under 
the protection and supervision of a group of the literary 
folk of the city, with Thomson, the author of The Seasons 
as chief among them. The school was to be under the pa- 
tronage of Frederick, Prince of Wales. But unfortunately 
His Royal Highness declined the proposed honor, and the 
tragic academy never materialized. Nevertheless, the pro- 
posal is interesting, in the first place, because it shows 
that the stage-folk and the literary coterie of the time were 
making tentative efforts to work together in what was in- 
tended as a scheme for reforming the stage practice of the 
time ; and in the second place, because it shows that there 
was developing a new theory in regard to acting, and that 
this theory was to be influenced by Thomson. 41 

In 1738 David Grarrick came up to London and very 
soon formed a sincere friendship for the actor Macklin, 
with whom he spent much time. These two must have 
found opportunity for much converse on the subject of 
acting, and it is impossible not to suppose that the younger 
actor was influenced by the notions of natural acting dear 
to the older one. 

It was not until 1741 that the threatened revolt of the 
theorists culminated in actual achievement, however. But 
on February 14, 1741, Macklin made his famous appear- 

* William Cooke, Memoirs of Charles Macklin, Comedian (2nd 
ed., 1806), pp. 12, 13. 
" Davies, Life of D. C, vol. i, chap, xiii. 
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ance in The Merchant of Venice, Rescuing Shylock from 
humorous treatment and attempting to present the charac- 
ter realistically even in the matter of costume. 42 The new 
presentation of this character was at once popular, and 
through it Macklin became established as one of the great 
actors of his time, his popularity finally resulting in his 
coming into demand as a teacher of his art, as we shall see 
later. 

On October 19, 1741, the then unknown Garrick like- 
wise made his appearance in Richard III at Goodman's 
Fields Theatre. He, too, adopted the natural manner of 
declaiming tragic verse. And it took. Blessed by the gods 
with the divine fire of genius that had been denied to Mack- 
lin, he at once caused a furore among critics and populace 
that Macklin with the same methods had not been able to 
produce. Macklin was elated, however, at the success of 
his ideasas he saw them embodied in this young actor; 
Cibber disapproved of the whole thing; Pope foresaw 
triumph for the new interpretation, and Quin was startled 
into the oft-told exclamation, " By G — d, Sir, if this young 
fellow is right, then we have all been wrong." In general, 
the players resented this encroachment upon the dignity 
of tragedy and upon the conventional mode of its presenta- 
tion. But all in vain. The hearers might be startled, or 
incredulous, or hostile, or enthusiastic, or merely curious, 
as their various temperaments decreed; there could be no 
doubt of the overwhelming popularity of the new style as it 
was embodied in Garrick. As Garrick prophesied in his 
reply to Quin's denunciation of the heresy, it came to be 
not heresy but reformation. 

Cooke in his Life of Macklin described the alteration 
wrought by Garrick on this night as that of " changing an 

" Kirkman, I. c, vol. i, pp. 253-265. 
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elevated tone of voice, a mechanical depression of its tones, 
and a formal measured step in traversing the stage, into 
an easy familiar manner of speaking and acting." In a 
day the new era of the stage art was begun ; by a single per- 
formance the new method of presenting tragedy was popu- 
larized and its acceptance assured. 43 

Early in 1742 Garrick threw down the gauntlet to " the 
old school " by acting Bayes in the Duke of Buckingham's 
Rehearsal, mocking the style of acting of all the principal 
performers of the time (Quin excepted). 44 It was fitting 
to the eighteenth century that the vehicle of reform should 
be ridicule, for it was in this fashion that the reactions 
against heroic tragedy, against sentimental comedy, against 
opera, against the later fad for elocution, all found ex- 
pression; and Garrick found this travesty on the older 
acting a potent force in securing the adoption of the new. 

In 1742, also, Garrick went to Drury Lane as the great 
attraction of that theatre. From this time the name of 
Garrick is always to be associated with that of this play- 
house. 

In 1744, consequent to a quarrel between Macklin and 
Garrick, Macklin withdrew to the Haymarket Theatre, 
and there trained would-be actors, introducing them on 
that stage. He thus became the first professional teacher 
of acting in this period. His method was chiefly concerned 
with breaking his pupils of their artificial habits of speak- 
ing. He bade them first to speak a part as they would in 
life if occasion required, then to pronounce the words in 

"The account has been repeated with variations by every chroni- 
cler of things theatric, but Cooke's description (cf. pp. 98, 99) is 
particularly interesting, because it stresses Macklin's interest in the 
success of Garrick. 

« John Genest, Some Account of the English Stage, from the 
Restoration in 1660 to 1830 (Bath, 1832), vol. iv, pp. 20-22. 

4 
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exactly the same tone and with exactly the same expression, 
but to use more force, and to speak more loudly. He gave 
also lectures on grace, which he rendered ridiculous by his 
own awkward illustration of them, but which are import- 
ant as indicating a new interest in stage deportment. In 
this fashion Macklin worked out a real science of acting, 
but a reconciliation with the managers and a consequent re- 
turn to Drury Lane broke up the school. Meanwhile he 
had had among his pupils the actor Foote and Dr. or Sir 
John Hill. 45 

In 1746 Foote produced at the Haymarket his Diver- 
sions of the Morning, further popularizing the ridicule of 
the actors of the day. In this same year Aaron Hill wrote 
The Art of Acting, Deriving rules for a new principle for 
touching the passions in a natural manner. 

In 1747 Garrick became manager of Drury Lane and 
thus established the natural school of acting in a place of 
supremacy. His professed desire as manager was to revive 
dramatic poetry, particularly that of Shakespeare. 

In 1748 Macklin, Garrick, and Mrs. "Wbffington "re- 
solved to improve theatrical taste, and found a school of 
Histrionic Science." They resolved to live together, to 
act together, and to have one purse. But the one purse 
proved the undoing of the scheme, and the world was de- 
prived of this school also. 46 

« See especially Cooke, Macklin, pp. 148, 140, and Kirkman, I. c, 
vol. I, pp. 292-295. 

"Kirkman, I. c, vol. I, p. 316. 

It is interesting to note that Davies records that Mrs. Womngton 
went to Paris " to perfect herself in the grace and grandeur of the 
French theatre," and that " here she was introduced to Mademoiselle 
Dumeseil, an actress celebrated for natural elocution and dignified 
action." But since Davies gives no clue to the date of this visit, its 
significance cannot be estimated. Cf. Davies, Life of D © vol i 
p. 309. ' 
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In 1748 Foote gave his Tea, extending the number of 
the victims of his ridicule beyond the number previously 
included in his Diversions of the Morning. 

By 1750 Mrs. Horton, a popular actress of the pre-Gar- 
rick period, -was forced to resign many of her parts to 
Mrs. Woffington and Mrs. Pritchard of the new or natural 
school of elocution, in answer to the demands of the public. 
The popularity of Mrs. Pritchard had meanwhile grown, 
largely because she refused to follow the advice of Colley 
Gibber to "tone" her words, while Mrs. Bellamy and 
Theophilus Gibber, by following this advice, had lost their 
popularity. 47 

In 1750 was first published Sir John Hill's The Actor, 
which Knight in his Life of Garrick says was translated 
and adapted from Le Comedien of Sainte-Albine. The 
work is interesting as being the expression of a pupil of 
Macklin and is interesting in itself. Natural acting is 
here advocated, acting in character insisted upon, the ne- 
cessity of appropriate gesture emphasized, and the need 
for a somewhat indefinitely defined sensibility in the actor 
described. 48 

In 1751 Macklin gave lectures to the public on elocu- 
tion. In this same year he also coached a group of fashion- 
ables for an amateur performance at Drury Lane. 49 This 
performance is significant in that it showed the school of 
natural acting firmly established in public favor, and it 
furthermore revealed an interest among the laity in acting 
and elocution. 

" Davies, Dram. Mis., vol. I, pp. 40, 41. 

48 For a discussion of this source pamphlet see Knight, I. c, p. 211. 

"Macklin's popularity as a dramatic coach constantly increased 
after this time. He was employed by various persons of high rank 
and was engaged to instruct in elocution His Koyal Highness, the 
Duke of York. Cf. Kirkman, I. c, vol. I, pp. 332, 333, and 463. 
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In the summer of 1751 Garriek made a hasty trip to 
Paris, where he became acquainted with the leaders of the 
French stage. 

In 1753 Hogarth, long a friend of Garriek, published 
his Analysis of Beauty, in which he discussed incidentally 
the art of acting, and formulated for the first time the 
theory of movement and gesture on the stage, showing the 
need for variety in action and also the need for unity in 
variety. The stress here laid on variety in action is con- 
sistent with the emphasis which Garriek gave in his own 
acting to the multiplicity and variety of detail. 60 

In 1754 Macklin retired from the stage for a time and 
established a public-dinner at four and the British Inquisi- 
tion afterward. At four he was head waiter at his own 
public ; after dinner he was the lecturer and the leader of 
the discussion relative to art and morals which formed the 
" British Inquisition." Three times a week, too, from 
ten till twelve in the morning, Macklin received would-be 
actors, heard them, and pronounced authoritatively on 
their prospects of histrionic success. 51 

In this connection it must always be remembered that 
Macklin's teachings embodied the doctrines of imitative 
acting and natural speech, and that these doctrines were 
constantly being spread under his leadership of the " Brit- 
ish Inquisition." 

In 1757 Burke's Essay on the Sublime and the Beauti- 
ful appeared, bringing into general discussion the relation 

60 Hogarth (pp. 151-153) also gives expression to one of Garrick's 
favorite doctrines concerning the test of acting by a foreigner, ignor- 
ant of the language, who must base his judgment of the play upon 
the movements of the characters. It will be shown later in this 
paper that Garriek delighted to submit his own acting to this test. 

61 Cooke, Macklin, pp. 199-209 and 212-214. 
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of the ugly and the sublime to the beautiful ; a discussion 
which was found pertinent to the later discussion of stage 
theory. 

In 1759 Sir Joshua Eeynolds's three papers in the 
Idler appeared. The important contributions of those 
papers, as far as the stage was concerned, related to the 
idea of mere genius as superior to, though not independent 
of, rules ; the idea of mere imitation as drudgery and not 
art ; the idea of the beautiful as the normal or at least the 
most usual expression of nature. 

In 1761 Karnes's Elements of Criticism was published, 
a work important as an attempt to formulate the princi- 
ples of criticism, but important here because it, like 
Burke's Essay, attempted, though on different grounds, to 
reconcile the ugly and the beautiful. 

In 1763 Garrick went abroad, returning in 1765. His 
return saw him perfected in his art, if we are to believe the 
testimony of his biographers and his critics. Much of the 
time on the Continent had been spent in Trance, where he 
had renewed his friendship with French actors and artists, 
and where his acting had made a profound impression in 
the world of critics as well as among the less philosophical 
of his audiences. 52 Diderot had been advocating in France 
the value of imitative action. In 1751 he had written his 
famous letter on The Deaf and the Dumb. In 1760 he had 
written to Voltaire concerning Clairon, advocating the 
value of pantomime. In Garrick he saw his theories em- 
bodied, and he felt them justified, as is shown in his Para- 
doxe sur le Comedien, which took its point of departure 
from a pamphlet by A. Sticoti, an Italian actor playing in 
Paris, a pamphlet entitled Garrick, ou les Acteurs anglais, 

" Hedgcock, I. c, pp. 96-107. 
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which in turn is said to have been a translation, with addi- 
tions, of Hill's The Actor. 53 

The period from 1765 to 1776, or the period lasting 
from the return from the Continent until his retirement 
from the stage, was the period of Garrick's greatest acting 
and of his greatest fame. During this time he was absolute 
dictator of the stage, and the school of natural acting was 
accepted for the most part without question. 

Meanwhile, in 1768, the Royal Academy had been found- 
ed and Sir Joshua Eeynolds chosen as its first president. 
On the occasion of the opening of the Academy in 1769, 
Eeynolds delivered his First Discourse. The fifteen Dis- 
courses which he delivered between 1769 and 1790 herald- 
ed yet another change in the realm of the arts. But his 
Seventh Discourse, delivered in 1776, marked a crisis in 
stage theory, for it was in this discourse that Eeynolds pro- 
nounced his theory of stage deportment. 

The pronouncement of this new theory of art, together 
with the retirement of Garrick from the stage, both events 
of 1776, marked the period of yet another change in stage 
history. But it is necessary to return to our analysis of 
the chronicle of events here given in order to see the trend 
of stage affairs. 

In general, the art theories of the time found expression 
in the acting of Grarrick and his school. Garrick had re- 
belled against the methods of the "old school," against 
formality and convention in declamation and in gesture, 

83 Pollock, W. H., The Paradox of Acting, 1883, p. 1. Note. 

Professor J. BeMier in Etudes Critiques, discusses a relevant ques- 
tion under the title of he " Paradoxe sur le OomHien" Est-Il de 
Diderot f In any case Diderot's Paradoxe was, though written after 
Garrick's visit, not published for many years, and hence had no im- 
mediate effect on stage theory. It is of significance here because it 
shows the acting of Garrick to have influenced rather than to have 
been influenced by French ideals. 
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and his revolt was from the conventional to the natural. 
But being natural meant to Garrick imitating nature. 
Hogarth, who was Garrick's friend from the time when 
Garrick went to Goodman's Fields until Hogarth's death, 
is said to have memorized bit by bit an object which he 
purposed drawing. 54 And apparently this was the exact 
fashion of Garrick's preparation for acting. He observed 
and memorized bit by bit any action he saw about him and 
later repeated this action on the stage. The madness of 
Lear, for instance, he is said to have imitated from the 
madness of a father whose child fell from his arms into 
the street below as he stood playing with it in the window. 
This scene was a favorite one with Garrick for panto- 
mimic representation also. 55 

Primarily Garrick's interest was in imitative action — 
in pantomime. And there are hundreds of tales told of 
this interest. His delight was to make his face show all 
the passions and emotions in turn, going quickly from 
mirth to horror, and then reversing the order of the pre- 
sentation and returning to mirth again. He amused his 
friends by imitations of everything from wiggle-worms to 
his enemies, according to more or less apocryphal stories. 
He sat for Fielding's portrait after that author's death. 
He was the bete noire of the artist who wanted to paint his 
portrait, for if he was pleased to be in a teasing mood, he 
was many different people in the course of an hour. Mrs. 
Olive's famous exclamation, " Damn him ; he could act a 
gridiron," is seemingly almost literally true. It is doubt- 
ful whether such consummate imitative genius has ever 
again been seen on the stage. 56 

"Austin Dobson, William Hogavth (1891), pp. 17, 18. 
"Davies, Life of D. <?., vol. n, p. 81. The story is repeated by 
all Garrick's biographers. 

M Many of these tales are suggested in James Northcote, The Life 
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Yet Garrick's acting was criticized as being all bustle 
and commotion, as wanting dignity and poise and reserve. 
Macklin commented on Garrick's Lear, speaking of "his 
strange manner of dying and griping [sic] the carpet ; his 
writhing, straining, and agonizing; (all of which he has 
introduced into the profession of acting) ." 5T But imita- 
tive action was the business of the actor to Garrick, and 
imitation of nature the function of art. Therefore any- 
thing in nature could rightfully find its place in art ; the 
ugly and the brutal could not be ignored but must be pre- 
sented. The closer the imitation of nature in art, the 
better the art. 

In declamation Garrick does not seem to have attained 
so high a degree of excellence as in action, however. He 
was criticized by his contemporaries for his halting speech, 
for his failure to pay proper attention to stops and pauses, 
for his seeming to prefer rhythm to sense in his decision 
in such matters, for his hurried closing of a period, for 
his lack of discriminating pronunciation of phrases, and 
for his lack of judgment in the matter of pauses. 58 Like- 
wise his pronunciation of certain words was criticized, 
but of this fact notice will be taken later in this paper. 
Boaden in his Memoirs of Mrs. Siddons quotes Mason's 
comment, "For though no man did more to correct the 
vicious taste of the preceding age in theatrical declamation 

of Sir Joshua Reynolds, to the second edition (1819) of which work 
I have referred. 

" Kirkman, I. c, vol. I, pp. 246-249 and 259, 260. See also James 
Boaden, Memoirs of Mrs. Siddons (1827), vol. n, p. 163. Also 
Boaden, Memoirs of the Life of John Philip Kemble, Esq. (1825), 
vol. I, p. 440. Incidental references to Garrick's great weakness are, 
however, numerous. 

M That these criticisms were occasionally offered to Garrick him- 
self by anonymous well-wishers is evident from the letters preserved 
in the Garrick Correspondence. Cf. vol. I, pp. 109-111 particularly. 
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than he did, so far, indeed, as to change the mode almost 
entirely, yet this was not his principal excellence, and he 
knew it ; and therefore disliked to perform any part what- 
ever, where expression of countenance was not more neces- 
sary than recitation of sentiment." 59 

Of Garrick's acting we know much, but he does not seem 
to have formulated his theories of acting as theories. 
Writing to Powell and Henderson, giving them advice in 
regard to acting, he warned them against neglect of study, 
against being imperfect in their lines, and against yielding 
to flattery, and he urged them to be constant in their atten- 
tion to Shakespeare. ]STo more. 60 Writing of Clairon in 
1769, when she was in the zenith of her popularity in 
France, he said that she was almost too definitely sure of 
what she could do before she came on the stage. The great- 
est strokes of genius, he asserted, are those which have not 
been thought out by the actor until he is stimulated to them 
by the presence of his audience. 61 And he pronounced 
Racine unsuited to natural acting because of the very form 
in which his plays are written, but a more definite formu- 
lation of theory I have not been able to find. 62 

The source of Garrick's ideas of natural acting is not 
known. French influence was always felt in the English 
theatre during this period, and as early as 1684 Baron 
was waging a fight for natural acting at the Hotel de 
Bourgogne. 63 Yet, according to Mr. Hedgcock, whose work 
I have already instanced, the French actors by Garrick's 
time had not advanced so far as had Garrick himself. 

" Boaden, I. c, vol. n, p. 163. 
M Cor., vol. i, pp. 177 and 509. 
"Tbid., pp. 358, 359. 
" Knight, I. c, p. 214. 

Tor a history of the matter see Karl Mantzius, A History of 
Theatrical Art (1905) . 
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Garrick, indeed, enabled Diderot to point him out as an 
example of his theories put into practice. But the actors 
of the time in France seem rather to have been influenced 
by Garrick than Garrick by them. Mr. Hedgcock thinks 
this influence detrimental, however, for Garrick's love of 
pantomime and his marvelous exhibitions of pantomimic 
action led French actors to over-do imitative acting and to 
neglect justice of declamation in its favor. 

In England Macklin had been the great precursor of 
the school of natural acting, though he lacked the genius to 
popularize and establish it. Aaron Hill, too, was evi- 
dently considering the matter of tragic declamation from 
a new point of view. Garrick and Macklin had early in 
Garrick's career formed a friendship that must have been 
influential in determining his theory of acting. Where 
Macklin in his turn caught the idea of natural acting, we 
have no source of information. I am inclined to think, 
however, that the interest in the drama of Thomson and 
Young and others of the romantic poets, and the friendship 
of Hogarth and Garrick, show that the stage was but em- 
bodying the same great forces that were elsewhere revealed 
in poetry and painting as well as in the philosophical criti- 
cism of the time. 

In general, this stage of romanticism in the theatre was 
characterized, then, by revolt against the standards of a 
previous age, against its conventions and its formality. 
In its first stages the revolt was toward natural acting of 
a realistic type. Imitation of the details of nature; in- 
clusion of the ugly as well as the beautiful; emphasis on 
action rather than on declamation were the three distinc- 
tive marks of the period. But Sir Joshua Eeynolds proved 
the prophet of yet another phase of romanticism. 
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Transition Forces 

To understand the new forces that were at work in the 
stage affairs of 1776, it is necessary to go back and to 
trace a new interest that was just coming into an influen- 
tial place after years of struggle on the part of one man, 
Thomas Sheridan. It was a two-fold interest — an interest 
in the propriety of speech and an interest in declamation 
in and for itself. 

Even before the time of Garrick, Quin is said to have 
corrected mistakes into which Shakespeare had inadvert- 
ently fallen in his use of language, to have changed and 
modernized obsolete phrases, and to have restored to the 
stage the proper pronunciation of many words. The value 
of these contributions is irrelevant to the present discus- 
sion; the fact of their showing an interest in the subject 
of propriety in speaking is significant. 

Macklin, too, in his early years came, through sad ex- 
perience with his Irish brogue, to perceive the necessity 
for proper pronunciation on the stage. 

But with Thomas Sheridan the real study of the subject 
commenced. In 1737, while Thomas Sheridan was in 
Trinity College, Dublin, his friend, Dean Swift, inquired 
concerning his studies. When he told the Dean that he 
was not taught English and was not taught elocution, the 
Dean replied, " Then, they teach you nothing." Inspired 
by this comment, Sheridan began to think upon the subject 
of education. Soon he became convinced that elocution 
was the key to the reformation of the world and hence 
should be made the foundation of education. He gave up 
his plans for school-teaching and adopted the stage forth- 
with as his medium of instruction. 64 

"John Watkins, Memoirs of the Public and Private Life of the 
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In 1743, therefore, Sheridan appeared in a Dublin 
theatre. In 1744 he went to London, appearing at Covent 
Garden. In 1744-45 he acted at Drury Lane, there gain- 
ing the friendship of Pitt and Lyttleton. The next season 
he and Garrick acted together in Dublin, Garrick at this 
time encouraging Sheridan's idea of founding an oratori- 
cal academy. 

In 1751, as I have said above, Macklin coached the 
fashionable amateur performance of Othello at Drury 
Lane ; it is evident, therefore, that by this time there must 
have developed an aristocratic if not a popular taste for 
dramatics and elocution. 

In 1757 Sheridan delivered in Dublin an address on 
elocution and commenced arrangements for an Hibernian 
Academy, based on the educational principles in -which he 
believed. 

In 1759 he gave in England a course of lectures on edu- 
cation. In 1761 he gave another eight lectures on elocu- 
tion. In these two sets of lectures he showed the necessity 
for elocution as a means to making religion popular, legal 
argument conclusive, and morals effective. He further 
indicated his hope of reviving in England the lost art of 
oratory and at the same time of fixing the English lan- 
guage, so that our best authors might not become anti- 
quated. 

In 1762 Foote gave his farce of The Orators, in which 
he burlesqued Sheridan's scheme, ridiculing in turn the 
idea of training the Irish, Scotch, and Welsh in the proper 
English pronunciations of words ; the idea of training pro- 

Right Honorable B. B. Sheridan, with a particular Account of his 
family and Connexions (3rd ed. London, 1818), vol. i, pp. 46 seq. 

The facts hereafter recorded are the facts recorded in common by- 
all the biographers of the Sheridans. 
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fessional men in elocution ; and the idea of elocution as a 
panacea for the evil in the world. 

In 1762, also, Sheridan established in Edinburgh an 
academy with elocution as its basic teaching. Enthusiasm 
was said to run high over this academy in 1762, but when 
Sheridan returned to Edinburgh in 1764, it had almost 
totally disappeared. 

In 1769 Sheridan gave at Foote's theatre in London 
"An Attic Evening's Entertainment," which was appar- 
ently the first of the entertainments of recitation and music 
so popular during the late eighteenth and the early nine- 
teenth century. 

In 1771 John Walker, a minor actor of the school of 
Grarrick, began to give lectures on elocution in various 
parts of Great Britain. 

In 1775 Sheridan gave more lectures on the art of read- 
ing, which lectures, together with the earlier lectures on 
elocution, were published in 1777 by Mr. Samuel Whyte 
of Dublin, to whom Sheridan assigned them. 

In 1774 had been announced in a pamphlet dedicated to 
Grarrick a pronouncing dictionary by John Walker. In 
1775 appeared instead a rhyming dictionary, the pro- 
nouncing dictionary failing to make its actual appearance 
until 1791. In 1780, however, appeared instead a pro- 
nouncing dictionary by Thomas Sheridan, prefaced by a 
statement of his ideas of elocution as the basis of civil, 
moral, and social reform, and including particular in- 
structions to the unfortunate possessors of Scotch, Irish, 
and Welsh brogues. 

In 1780 and 1781 John Philip Kemble, then coming 
into great popularity on the stage, followed Sheridan's ex- 
ample and gave Attic Evenings. 

In 1782 and 1783 Sheridan again gave lectures on elc- 
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cution and demonstrations of recitation in a public hall 
in London and acquired a large following. 

In 1785 Sheridan and Henderson, the greatest of the 
followers of Garrick, gave readings likewise; and some- 
time before 1796 Sheridan's and Henderson's Practical 
Method of Beading and Writing English Poetry was 
issued as " a necessary introduction to Dr. Enfield's 
speaker." 

In later years Mrs. Siddons, the sister of Kemble, and 
the greatest actress of the English stage, gave many of 
these evenings of readings. 

The events here recorded reveal the new interests in 
propriety of pronunciation and in declamation as a sepa- 
rate art. These interests were largely developed, it is to 
be observed, by two actors, Sheridan and Walker, and they 
were continued by the influence of the leaders of the 
legitimate stage — Kemble, Henderson, and Mrs. Siddons. 

The Peeiod oe the Gband Style 

In the changes in stage presentation after 1776 there 
were three forces at work: the decline in the excellence 
of the school of Garrick ; the influence of Sheridan on the 
London stage and his insistence on the matter of declama- 
tion ; a new theory of art and hence of theatric representa- 
tion. 

In regard to the first matter we have little direct in- 
formation. But that the decline of the Garrick school was 
generally recognized is implied in all the records of the 
time. Lord Northcote in his Memoirs of Reynolds gives 
an anecdote illustrative of this fact. The Bishop of St. 
Asaph, he reports, once asked Reynolds why with all his 
instruction Garrick had not made any excellent players. 
Reynolds replied that the reason was found in the fact 
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that all of his pupils merely imitated Garrick, and that 
mere imitators like all followers must always lag a step 
behind. 65 In the Garrick Correspondence collected by 
Boaden is recorded a letter of 1769 from Mr. J. Sharp, 
which gives expression to much the same idea. He writes 
to Garrick, "I think you have spoiled as many actors as 
Mr. Pope did poets, who studied the jingle of his versifi- 
cation and got that only." 66 

The notable exception to the inadequacy of the follow- 
ers of Garrick was found in Henderson, who through the 
next decade shared honors with Kemble as the popular 
tragedian of the times. Yet Henderson is said by Boaden 
to have resembled Garrick, but not to have resembled the 
school of Garrick. 

As to the second force brought to bear upon the stage 
practice of the time, the influence of Sheridan in the Lon- 
don theatre, it is only necessary to record that Thomas 
Sheridan became stage manager at Drury Lane when his 
son, Richard Brinsley Sheridan, succeeded Garrick as 
manager of that theatre in 1776. The period of his in- 
cumbency was short, but he brought Mrs. Siddons to Lon- 
don and gave her instruction and advice for which she con- 
tinued to be grateful during her entire career. Sheridan's 
interest in declamation I have already shown. That this 
interest was strengthened in the stage world by his rule 
and by his influence exercised through Mrs. Siddons and 
the younger actors must be immediately evident. 

The third influence I have noted was that of the chang- 
ing theory of art. As I have already indicated, Reynolds 
in his Seventh Discourse, delivered in 1776, commented 
on stage practice, applying the theories he had previously 
enunciated in the Idler papers of 1759. Art, he said, 

■ Northcote, I. c, vol. I, p. 107. " Cor., vol. i, pp. 334, 335. 
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must not offend the eye by lack of harmony nor the ear 
by inharmonious sounds. He continued: 

We may venture to be more confident of the truth of this observa- 
tion, since we find that Shakspeare, on a parallel occasion, has made 
Hamlet recommend to the player a precept of the same kind, — never 
to offend the ear by harsh sounds. 'In the very torrent, tempest, 
and whirlwind of your passion,' says he, 'you must acquire and beget 
a temperance that may give it smoothness.' And yet, at the same 
time he very justly observes, 'The end of playing, both at the first, 
and now, was, and is, to hold, as 'twere the mirror up to nature.' 
No one can deny that violent passions will naturally emit harsh 
and disagreeable tones; yet this great poet and critic thought that 
this imitation of nature would cost too much if purchased at the 
expense as he expresses it, of ' splitting the ear.' The poet and actor, 
as well as the painter of genius, who is well acquainted with all the 
variety and sources of pleasure in the mind and imagination, has 
little regard or attention to common nature, or creeping after com- 
mon-sense. By overleaping those narrow bounds, he more effectually 
seizes the whole mind, and more powerfully accomplishes his pur- 
pose. This success is ignorantly imagined to proceed from inatten- 
tion to all rules, and a defiance of reason and judgment; whereas it 
is in truth acting according to the best rules and the justest reason. 

Art, Eeynolds said, must raise and elevate nature. The 
artist must elevate nature into the realm of the pleasure- 
giving. The necessary elevation of art and the exclusion 
of the ugly, save as it too could be elevated into the realm 
of the pleasure-giving, then, mark the theory as it influ- 
enced stage presentation. Eeynolds instanced particularly 
the play of Lear, seeming to criticise the performance of 
(Jarrick even as Macklin had done. 67 

In view, then, of the decline from the superior excellence 
of Garrick's acting which marked the acting of his imme- 
diate successors ; in view of the new prominence into which 
the art of declamation had come through the influence of 

"Bosanquet in his History of Aesthetic comments on Reynolds's 
Theory as an attempt " to dissociate the grand style from decorative 
formalism and explain it with reference to a normal or central 
' inclination of nature.' " 
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Thomas Sheridan — an art in which Garrick was confes- 
sedly inferior; and in view of the new theory of art, 
especially as it was formulated by Sir Joshua Reynolds, 
the devoted friend of the Kembles, it is not surprising 
that changes in the theory and practice of acting became 
strikingly evident in 1782 and 1783, when Mrs. Siddons 
and John Philip Kemble, her brother, took their places 
as leaders of the London stage. 

For a time competition between what was excellent in 
the old school, in the person of Henderson, and what was 
excellent in the new school, in the person of Kemble, 
vied for supremacy. 68 But Henderson's death in 1785 
and Kemble's assumption of the management of Drury 
Lane in 1788 marked the uncontested final superiority of 
the new school. Kemble represented the school of 
grandeur, of elevated art ; Henderson the school of varied 
action and natural utterance. Kemble gave expression to 
theatric art as it was interpreted by Reynolds ; Henderson 
to theatric art as it had been practised by Garrick. 69 

Kemble was a professed student of dramatic theory and 
dramatic history. Furthermore he studied the art of his 
time. Indeed, he formed the habit of making the rounds 
of the studios of the artists of his time and of understand- 
ing what their purposes were. Mrs. Siddons, too, became, 

"Percy Fitzgerald, The Garrick Club, (p. 210) makes comment 
on the portraits of Henderson, saying they make him seem to have 
had the rude methods of the conventional player in elocutionizing. 
But such was not the contemporary judgment upon his acting. 

m Boaden as the friend of the Kemhles was perhaps their most 
sympathetic interpreter. His comment upon Henderson, too, is 
significant. The difficulty he found in Henderson was that which 
resulted from an effort to make natural on the stage what was writ- 
ten as artificial dialogue, Dr. Johnson's Irene, for instance. The 
Kembles were better able sympathetically to interpret this sort of 
dialogue, he felt. Cf. Memoirs of Mrs. Siddons, vol. n, pp. 48, 49. 
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through her friend, the Honorable Mrs. Darner, interested 
in sculpture, and some of her work is to-day to he seen in 
the Garrick Club, I believe. 70 

There were other contributory causes, moreover. The 
new plays were not to be spoken as were Shakespeare's 
plays, for their poetic style would be robbed of all charm 
by too conversational a manner of delivery. Furthermore 
the theatres were becoming larger, and the acoustics were 
not good, so that the ordinary tones of voice could not be 
heard, and any great variation in tone was impossible. 
The large stage of the new theatres, particularly the stage 
of the Italian Opera, which during the re-building of Drury 
Lane was occupied by the actors, necessitated a greater 
attention to motion and forbade informality. 71 

The final popularity of the school of Kemble, however, 
was attributable to the glorious genius of Mrs. Siddons, 
which was able to popularize this new school of theatric 
art as the genius of Garrick had popularized the natural or 
realistic school nearly fifty years earlier. To the wonder 
of her acting there are innumerable tributes from her con- 
temporaries. Hazlitt recorded: 

The homage she has received is greater than that which is paid to 
Queens. The enthusiasm she excited had something idolatrous about 
it; she was regarded less with admiration than with wonder. She 
raised Tragedy to the skies, or brought it down from thence." 

Mrs. Siddons's acting was of the " grand style " advoca- 
ted by Keynolds. It had in it much of the sublime. There 
was no attempt in her acting slavishly to copy nature; 
rather it was the medium for the interpretation of nature, 

™ Boaden, Mrs. 8., vol. n, pp. 290, 291. 

n Ibid., pp. 284-290. 

*» William Hazlitt, The Collected Works of, ed. Waller and Glover, 
1903, vol. vm, p. 312. An account of Mrs. Siddons published in 
The Emmmer for June 16, 1816. 
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a medium for rendering action more significant. It en- 
nobled whatever it interpreted. 

As I have said, this was the method of Kemble also, hut 
the genius of Mrs. Siddons was the force which made this 
new school of acting the dominant one through the years 
between 1782 and 1814, when Edmund Kean appeared on 
the London stage. During this period propriety of speech 
and elegance of declamation were emphasized. The ugly 
was no longer admitted as capable of artistic treatment 
save as it was elevated into the realm of the pleasure-giv- 
ing. Dignified and elevated acting, consciously interpreta- 
tive rather than imitative, expressed the art of the stage. 

The chronicle of theatric events during the eighteenth 
century cannot but seem significant when viewed in the 
light of the changes that were taking place in the other arts 
during the same period. From 1690 till 1741, we find a 
period of classicism, marked on the stage by formalism 
and convention and the acceptance of tradition. That this 
was the period of classicism in the other arts, every student 
of the history of literature and painting and gardening 
knows as a matter of course. And that the same artistic 
principles were manifest in every artistic medium of the 
time is at once recognized. After 1741 the stage experi- 
enced its age of romanticism, expressing in its art the 
same spiritual changes that modified or revolutionized the 
other arts. In stage affairs this age of romanticism was 
characterized by revolt against the classicism of the pre- 
ceding age, by a renewed dependence on the older Eng- 
lish dramatists, particularly Shakespeare, and by a new 
conception of the relation between nature and art. Until 
1776 this new romanticism was realistic, imitative. After 
1776, and yet more definitely after 1782, the romanticism 
was the classical romanticism, interpretative in method — 
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the romanticism of the " grand style." Again the other 
arts show a history exactly parallel with the history of 
stage art. In English literature and in painting, as on the 
English stage, the romanticism for the early years was a 
realistic romanticism. Gradually it was modified to a 
classical romanticism. 

During this period all the arts found new interest in 
constructive criticism, while with Burke, Karnes, Hogarth, 
and Reynolds we find manifest the gradually evolving 
theory of art which justified its changing principles. Thus, 
as we see the romanticism of the early poets becoming 
the classical romanticism of Keats and Shelley and Byron, 
as we see the realism of Hogarth superseded in public 
favor by the " grand style " of Reynolds, and the imitative 
acting of Garrick yielding to the interpretative art of the 
Kembles, we must inevitably conclude that the arts were 
but manifesting through their different media the artistic 
principles held in common by them all. 

Lily B. Campbell. 



